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ABSTRACT 



This report takes a comprehensive look at the connections 
between alcohol, drug use, and sex. Two national data sets on more than 
34,000 teenagers and two sets on arrested and incarcerated sex offenders were 
analyzed. A review of the literature, interviews with experts, and an 
examination of programs aimed at prevention of abuse were included in the 
analysis. Chapter 1 presents an introduction and executive summary of the 
report. Chapter 2 describes the connection between substance use and sex. It 
includes discussion of religious beliefs, cultural and family values, and 
media messages and entertainment containing sexual images. Chapter 3 
discusses how alcohol and drugs can affect sexual performance and pleasure. 
Chapter 4 discusses the relationship between alcohol, drugs, and dangerous 
sexual activity. Individuals using alcohol and drugs are more likely to 
initiate sex at earlier ages, have more sexual partners and more casual sex 
partners, and have sex with higher risk partners. Chapter 5 presents specific 
problems associated with substance abuse and sex among America's teens. 
Chapter 6 discusses how substance abuse is related to sexual violence. 

Chapter 7 reviews information concerning sex offenders, recidivism, and 
treatment. Chapter 8 details substance abuse among prostitutes. Chapter 9 
presents ideas for improving policy and practice by summarizing prevention 
programs already in place. Chapter 10 provides suggestions on how to break 
down the connection between substance abuse and sex. (Contains 9 appendixes, 
14 figures, 19 tables, and over 400 references.) (JDM) 
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Accompanying Statement By 
Joseph A. Califano, Jr. 
Chairman and President 



This CASA report, Dangerous Liaisons: Substance Abuse and Sex , is an unprecedented effort to analyze the 
complex connections between substance abuse and sexual activity, function, pleasure and violence, with 
particular attention to the consequences of such connections for our nation’s teenagers. 

The report is the culmination of two years of work, including the most penetrating analyses of relationships 
between substance use and sexual activity ever undertaken. In preparing the report, we conducted original 
analyses of various national data sets of more than 34,000 teenagers, as well as data sets of sexual offenders; 
reviewed more than 800 articles and books; talked with more than 100 experts in relevant fields; and examined 
dozens of prevention and treatment programs concerned with substance abuse, sex and sexual violence. 

Before graduating from high school, every teen in America will have to make a conscious choice-most on 
numerous occasions-whether to drink alcohol, whether to use illegal drugs and whether to have sexual 
intercourse. Even more troubling, many children will face these choices in middle school when they are 10- to 
13-years-old. Those children and teens who choose to drink or use illegal drugs are much more likely to have 
sexual intercourse, to have it at younger ages and-while still teens-to have sexual intercourse with several 
individuals. 

Among the report's key findings are these: 

• Teens who drink are seven times likelier than those who don't to have sexual intercourse. 

• Teens who use drugs are five times likelier than those who don't to have sexual intercourse. 

• Adolescents are initiating sex at earlier ages. Fifteen-year-old females reporting sexual intercourse increased 
from less than five percent in 1970 to 21 percent in 1995 and males from 20 percent in 1972 to 27 percent in 
1987. 1 CASA's analysis suggests that the percent of 15 -year-olds who have had sex continues to rise-in 
1997, 38 percent of 15-year-old girls and 45 percent of 15-year-old boys reported having had sexual 
intercourse. Over the same period, the age of at which teens started using drugs and binge drinking 
dropped. 



1 The latest available numbers from this data set. 
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• Teens who use alcohol are twice as likely and teens who use drugs are three times as likely as nonusing 
teens to have sexual intercourse with four or more individuals. 

• Teens under 15 who have ever had a drink are twice as likely as those who have not to have had sexual 
intercourse. 

• Teens under 15 who have ever used drugs are almost four times as likely as those who have not to have had 
sex. 

Teen sexual activity linked to alcohol and drug use increases the chances of infection with sexually transmitted 
diseases (STDs), such as syphilis, gonorrhea, chlamydia and AIDS and of unintended pregnancy. The United 
States has the highest rate of STDs in the developed world. 

While it is clear that teens who drink and use drugs are likelier to have sexual intercourse at earlier ages and 
with many partners, it is not clear which starts first-sexual intercourse or drinking or drug use. Nevertheless the 
report contains a loud and clear message for parents, clergy, school counselors and other caring adults: 
whichever teen activity— sex or substance use— first comes to their attention, these adults should be prepared to 
work with the teen on both matters. 

The link between alcohol and dangerous sexual activity crops up repeatedly throughout this report. For many 
reasons, many Americans tend to look the other way when confronted with the damaging and widespread 
consequences of alcohol abuse. But when such abuse ratchets up the danger that our teens will contract 
sexually transmitted diseases including AIDS, become perpetrators and victims of sexual violence, and become 
pregnant-as this report makes clear-it is time to step up our efforts to stem teen drinking and to enforce and 
strengthen laws prohibiting the sale of beer and alcohol to minors. 

Parents should think about their own alcohol use and the messages it sends to their children. CASA's Back to 
School 1999: National Survey of American Attitudes on Substance Abuse V: Teens and Their Parents , 
released this August, revealed that a father who has three or more drinks each day increases his teen's risk of 
drug use by more than 70 percent. It's time to reexamine the wisdom of accepting alcohol use and abuse as an 
acceptable rite of passage for teens and college students. 

Other key findings of this report are: 

• Alcohol use— by the victim, the perpetrator or both— has been implicated in up to 75 percent of date rapes of 
college women. We believe the percentage is even higher. Alcohol or drug use may serve as a trigger for 
aggressive behavior or for conduct that sends easily misunderstood sexual cues. 

• Among adults, heavy drinkers 2 are five times more likely than nonheavy drinkers to have sex with at least 10 
partners a year. 

• Problem drinkers 3 and individuals who have ever used drugs are three times likelier than nonproblem 
drinkers or nondrug users to contract a sexually transmitted disease. 



2 As used here, heavy drinking connotes at least two months of drinking seven or more drinks at least once a week; or two 
weeks of daily drinking at least seven drinks; or ever having 20 or more drinks in one day. 

3 As used here, problem drinking connotes ever having had three of eight major symptoms of increased tolerance and desire 
for alcohol, impaired control, withdrawal or social disruption. 
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• Alcoholic males have more than three times the rate of impotence of nonalcoholic males and episodes of 
impotence persist even after years of sobriety. Chronic use of drugs like cocaine and heroin and cigarette 
smoking have been related to impotence. 

• Heavy or chronic use of many substances including alcohol, cocaine and amphetamines-thought to enhance 
sexual arousal, pleasure and performance— actually diminish such characteristics. 

• Women who have suffered sexual abuse as children are more likely than nonabused women to abuse 
alcohol (27 to 37 percent compared to four to 20 percent) and drugs (14 to 31 percent compared to three to 
12 percent). Men who have been sexually abused are likelier to use drugs and commit sex offenses than 
nonabused men. 

• Alcohol is implicated in more incidents of sexual violence— including rape and child molestation— than any 
other single drug; 38 percent of sex offenders in state prison were under the influence of alcohol at the time 
of the crime, 14 percent under the influence of marijuana and seven percent under the influence of cocaine. 

• Most incarcerated sex offenders abuse alcohol and drugs. The states spent $1.6 billion to incarcerate 
substance-related sex offenders in 1998. 

• Gay men who combine alcohol and drugs with sex increase their risk of contracting AIDS through 
unprotected anal sex. 

The report finds close and often dangerous liaisons between substance abuse and sexual activity, particularly for 
children, teens and women. Substance abuse is a common culprit in dangerous and risky sex. Alcohol and 
drugs are employed by some in attempts to obtain sex or in date rape situations. Drug addicts trade sex to feed 
their habits. Child molesters are often under the influence of alcohol or drugs at the time of their crime. 
Individuals who have experienced the horror of sexual violence often self-medicate with alcohol or drugs. 

While alcohol and drug use have a disinhibiting influence on sexual conduct of teens and adults, in particular 
situations it is not possible to conclude with any certainty which comes first -sexual arousal leading to 
intercourse or substance use. In some cases, the arousal prompts the drinking or drug use to eliminate 
inhibitions; in others, the drinking or drug use prompts the sexual activity. 

Despite the high coincidence of substance abuse and sexual activity, including risky and violent sexual activity, 
remarkably few public or private prevention, treatment and counseling programs attend to the connection. The 
report urges that alcohol and drug treatment programs confront the connection and that drug and alcohol 
counselors be trained to spot and help deal with sexual problems of clients. Substance abuse prevention and sex 
education programs for children and teens should deal with the relationship between drinking and using drugs and 
sexual activity. 

We are mindful of the controversial nature of the subjects discussed in this report. A key CASA mission is to 
inform the American people of the impact of substance abuse and addiction on society and their lives. We are 
issuing this report to alert parents, clergy, school teachers and counselors, professionals and teens to the 
dangerous, sometimes life-threatening relationship between alcohol and drug abuse and sexual activity. 

We have tried to report the findings in a way that will be helpful to all who share responsibility for dealing with 
the problems of substance abuse and sexual conduct, whatever their moral standards, religious beliefs, or 
personal or family values. For parents and religious leaders-such as Catholics, Orthodox Jews and many 
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Muslims and Christians including Christian fimdamentalists--who believe that sexual abstinence before marriage 
is a moral imperative or commanded by the law of God, the report signals the importance of persuading teens not 
to use alcohol or illegal drugs in order to help them maintain their virginity. For those who consider teen sexual 
activity an appropriate rite of passage, the report points up the greater likelihood that those who drink and use 
drugs will have sex earlier and with more people, hiking their risk of contracting sexually transmitted diseases or 
becoming pregnant. 

For the financial support that made this effort possible, we express our appreciation to The Henry J. Kaiser 
Family Foundation and its courageous president, Drew Altman, Ph.D. We are also grateful for the support of 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 

Susan Foster, MSW, CASA's Vice President and Director of Policy Research and Analysis, is responsible for 
this report and supervised its research and preparation. Steven Belenko, Ph.D., was Senior Research Associate 
and Jordon Peugh, M.A., was Research Associate. Stacy Rosenfeld, M.P.A., M.S., and Victoria Blinder- 
Acenal served as interns. Arsenio De Guzman helped as research assistant. David Man, Ph.D., CASA's 
librarian, Ivy Truong and Amy Milligan of our library staff, and Roger Vaughan, Ph.D., head of CASA's 
Substance Abuse Data Analysis Center (SADAC) provided enormous help. Herbert Kleber, M.D., Executive 
Vice President and Medical Director; Dana Best, M.D., Research Associate; and John Muffler, Ph.D., Senior 
Research Associate reviewed the report and I edited it. Jane Carlson, as usual, handled the administrative 
chores with efficiency and good spirit. 

We are grateful for the cooperation of many directors of education, prevention and treatment programs who 
answered our endless questions. We especially appreciate the help of CASA's Advisory Committee for this 
project Nabila El-Bassel, Ph.D., Associate Professor/Associate Director, Social Intervention Group, Columbia 
University School of Social Work; Patrick Fagan, Senior Fellow, The Heritage Foundation; Brenda A. Miller, 
Ph.D., Professor/Director, Center for Research on Urban Social Work Practice, State University of New York 
at Buffalo and Kathleen Sylvester, Director, Social Policy Action Network. They were invaluable in guiding this 
effort and reviewed a draft of this report. 

As always, responsibility for the analysis and findings rests with CASA. 
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I. 



Introduction and 
Executive Summary 



From the tentative yearnings of youth to the 
passions of adulthood and the deep intimacy of 
old age, sex is a thread of life's fabric. It can 
move an individual to acts of great tenderness or 
cruelty. Sexual behavior is complex-an 
interplay of hormones, emotions and culture, of 
body, mind and spirit. Most individuals navigate 
these forces to realize the joy, beauty and 
fulfillment of loving sexual expression. Many 
Americans use alcohol or other drugs to facilitate 
sex. The mild intoxicating effects of a drink of 
wine, beer or liquor can bring on relaxation and 
sexual pleasure. But as one drink turns to two or 
three or more— or under the influence of cocaine 
or other drugs-relaxation can turn to panic; joy 
and beauty to heartbreak and regret; pleasure to 
pain, brutality and even death. 

This report is a comprehensive look at the 
intimate and complicated connections between 
alcohol and drug use and sex. As part of this 
unprecedented two-year analysis, CASA 
conducted an original examination of two large 
national data sets of more than 34,000 teens and 
two such sets of arrested and incarcerated sex 
offenders 4 We reviewed more than 800 articles 
and books on the topics of substance use and 
abuse, sex and sexual violence, interviewed more 
than a hundred experts and examined dozens of 
programs aimed at intervening in substance 

4 The Center on Disease Control and Prevention's 
1997 Youth Risk Behavior Survey (YRBS), the 1995 
National Longitudinal Study of Adolescent Health 
(Add Health), The Bureau of Justice Statistics' 1991 
Survey of State Prison Inmates and The National 
Institute of Justice's 1997 Arrestee Drug Abuse 
Monitoring Program. 
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abuse and sexual activity. The result of this 
review is the most in-depth analysis of the 
connection between alcohol and drug use and all 
aspects of sexual activity and violence that has 
ever been conducted and presented in one 
report. 

Lack of data and ambiguity in available data 
present obstacles in CASA's research. 5 1 
Nevertheless, this study sheds much needed light 
on this powerful and too often destructive 
relationship. Among the most important findings 
are: 

• Teens who use alcohol and drugs are more 
likely to have sexual intercourse, to initiate 
sexual intercourse at earlier ages, to have 
multiple sexual partners and to be at greater 
risk for sexually transmitted diseases 
(STDs), HiV/AIDS and pregnancy. 

• Alcohol is more closely linked to sexual 
violence than any other drug and is a 
common companion to rape, including date 
rape and child molestation. Alcohol use, by 
the victim, the perpetrator or both, is 
implicated in up to 75 percent of date rapes 
of college students. 

• Adults who use alcohol and drugs are likelier 
to have more sexual partners, more casual 
sex partners and higher rates of sexually 
transmitted diseases and HIV/AIDS. 
Lifetime medical costs of new AIDS cases 
in 1998 contracted by the combination of sex 
and drug use will amount to $328 million. 

• Heavy or chronic use of alcohol and other 
drugs, such as cocaine or heroin, impairs 
sexual desire and performance. Male 
alcoholics have more than three times the 
rate of impotence of nonalcoholic males and 
episodes of impotence persistent even after 
years of sobriety. Researchers have found a 
connection between chronic use of drugs like 



5 For a discussion of limitations of the data, see 
Appendix A. 



cocaine and heroin and impotence and 
between cigarette smoking and impotence. 

• Sixty-six percent of sex offenders in state 
prison were under the influence of drugs or 
alcohol at the time of their crime; committed 
a sex crime during an attempt to get money 
to buy drugs; had histories of regular illegal 
drug use; had received treatment for 
alcoholism; or shared some combination of 
these characteristics. Thirty-eight percent of 
incarcerated sex offenders were under the 
influence of alcohol or alcohol and drugs at 
the time of the crime; five percent were 
under the influence of drugs alone. The 
annual cost to states in 1998 for 
incarcerating substance-involved sex 
offenders was $1.6 billion. 

• Forty-two percent of arrested sex offenders 
tested positive for drugs at the time of the 
arrest; 14 percent for marijuana only and 28 
percent for any other drug. 

• Few substance abuse or violence prevention 
and treatment programs or pregnancy 
prevention programs emphasize the 
connection between substance use and sex. 

Alcohol, Drugs and Sexual Activity 

Teens who use alcohol and drugs are more 
likely to have had sex, to have sex at 
younger ages and to have more sex 
partners. Teens who drink are seven times 
more likely to have sexual intercourse than those 
who do not, after adjustments for the influence 
of age, race, gender and parents' education level. 
Teens who use drugs are five times likelier to 
have sexual intercourse than those who do not 
after making such adjustments." For those who 
initiated alcohol use prior to age 14, 20 percent 
had sex at age 14 or younger compared to only 
seven percent of those who did not initiate 
alcohol use at such a young age. 1,1 Alcohol-using 
teens are twice as likely and drug-using teens 
are three times as likely as those who do not 
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